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Barrier  Free  Transportation 


Greyhound  Expands  Service 


Greyhound 


Wheelchair  users  in  Alberta  can  now 
take  the  bus  between  most  of  the 
province’s  large  communities. 
Last  year,  Red  Arrow  launched  accessible 
motorcoach  services  between  Calgary,  Red 
Deer,  Edmonton  and  Fort  McMurray. 
Recently,  Greyhound  Lines  of  Canada 
expand  services,  adding  four  wheelchair 
accessible  routes. 


Greyhound’s  total  number  of  accessible 
routes  stands  at  five  in  Alberta  and  20  across 
Canada. 

In  addition.  Greyhound  has  improved 
service  forbearing  impaired  passengers.  Fare 
and  schedule  information  is  available  via 
TTY,  and  TTY  payphones  have  been  added 
in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  terminals. 

“These  initiatives  underscore  our 
continued  commitment  to  offer- 
ing services  to  persons  with 
disabilities,”  says  John  Munro, 
executive  vice-president  of 
Greyhound. 

Ten  coaches  were  originally 
retrofitted  for  Greyhound’s 
introduction  of  accessible 
service  in  1 994.  With  assistance 
from  Transport  Canada  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation, 
Greyhound  purchased  14  new 
coaches,  each  equipped  with  a 
Ricon  lift,  to  expand  its  accessi- 
ble service. 

The  coaches  accommodate 
most  CSA  standard  wheel- 
chairs, manual  or  power,  with 
widths  of  up  to  32  inches. 
Attendants  travel  for  free. 

On  some  routes,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  map.  Greyhound 
operates  the  only  service.  On 
other  routes,  both  carriers  offer 
service.  Which  one  to  use?  Red 
Arrow’s  coaches,  with  movies, 
sound  systems,  telephones  and 
snack  bars,  have  to  be  consid- 
ered more  luxurious.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bathrooms  on 
Red  Arrow’s  coaches  are  quite 


Both  Greyhound  and  Red  Arrow  use  a lift  system  installed 
in  the  rear  of  the  motorcoach. 
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inaccessible.  All  of  Greyhound's  coaches 
have  accessible  bathrooms,  which,  depend- 
ing on  your  circumstances,  could  make  a 
difference  on  a longer  journey. 

Both  companies  require  reservations  24 
hours  in  advance  from  wheelchair  users. 

What  a novel  idea:  choice  for  people  with 
disabilities.  ♦ 
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Message  from  the  Chairperson 


The  Quality  of  Life  Question 

Gary  McPherson,  LLD.  (Hon.) 


n a couple  of  months,  I’ll  reach  my 
50th  birthday. 

Aside  from  the  barbs  of  my 
friends  (“It’ s a millstone,  not  a milestone !”), 
this  is  an  exciting  time  for  me.  As  a child 
with  polio,  and  later  as  a younger  man  strug- 
gling with  the  aftereffects  of  such  a debili- 
tating disease,  I wasn’t  always  sure  that  I 
would  reach  the  half  century  mark.  And  I’m 
quite  sure  my  doctors  at  those  stages  in  my 
life  shared  my  doubts.  That  point  was  driven 
home  in  a presentation  I recently  made. 

In  February,  I was  invited  to  speak  to  the 
Alberta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  an 
organization  composed  of  aspiring  medical 
students  and  physicians,  both  active  and 
retired.  As  part  of  my  presentation,  I spoke 
candidly  of  my  health  and  well-being.  I told 
the  audience  that  I ’ m healthier  no  w than  I’ ve 
been  in  decades.  I said  that  my  energy  levels 
are  remarkable;  that  my  reliance  on  antibiot- 
ics has  eased  and  my  immune  system  seems 
to  be  gaining  strength.  I talked  of  my  per- 
sonal family  life  and  of  the  responsibilities  I 
have,  and  how  these  responsibilities  have 
culminated  in  my  quality  of  life  being  at  an 
all-time  high. 

In  the  audience  were  three  physicians  who 
had  treated  me  at  one  time  or  another.  Their 
response — and  that  of  other  audience 
members — during  my  presentation  and  the 
questions  that  followed,  was  one  of  surprise. 
For  me,  this  proved  to  be  very  satisfying,  not 
because  I needed  vindication,  but  because  I 
believe  I planted  the  seeds  of  revelation  in 
many  of  those  who  attended. 

Of  course,  no  one  came  right  out  and  said, 
“Geez,  Gary,  I didn’t  think  you’d  still  be 
around!”  For  that  matter,  when  I had  polio, 
or  later,  when  I still  lived  in  a hospital,  none 
of  my  doctors  said,  “Gary,  I don’ t think  you’  11 
live  to  see  50.”  Nevertheless,  this  message 
was  subtly  delivered  and  constantly  rein- 
forced— though  never  intentionally — as  I 
grew  up.  It’s  not  so  much  that  I was  ever 
actively  discouraged  from  moving  into  the 
community,  having  a family  and  pursuing  a 
career.  It’s  just  the  opposite:  I was  never 


encouraged  to  do  any  of  these  things.  Nor 
was  I encouraged  to  explore  avenues  of 
nurturing  my  health,  such  as  pursuing  exer- 
cise or  improving  my  nutritional  intake.  The 
overall  implication  was  that  my  quality  of 
life  could  never  be  expected  to  equal,  or  come 
close  to  matching,  that  of  a non-disabled 
person. 

Ten  years  ago,  my  health  was  in  decline. 
I suffered  from  the  effects  of  post-polio  syn- 
drome. I was  constantly  fighting  infection 
and  disease.  I was  listless  and  very  unsatis- 
fied with  my  life.  Then,  at  the  age  of  forty, 
with  little  or  no  advice,  encouragement  or 
knowledge  from  the  medical  profession  that 
I had  relied  on  for  so  many  years,  I made 


“A  1992  study  by 
John  Bach  compared 
studies  of  80  ventilator 
users  to  the  responses 
of  273  MBA  clinic 
directors.  The  clinic 
directors  significantly 
underestimated  the 
users'  reported  life 
satisfaction.” 


changes.  I moved  out  of  hospital,  married 
and  started  a family,  began  a career,  and 
embarked  on  a course  of  self-exploration 
and  improvement  that  now  sees  me  arriving 
at  the  half  century  mark  in  better  shape  than 
I’ve  ever  been. 

To  be  fair,  when  I had  polio  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  disease’s  implications  were 
largely  unknown.  But  I believe  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  continues,  to  this  day,  to  hold 
a pervasive  belief  that  disability  equates  to  a 
lower  quality  of  life  expectation.  Somehow, 
our  universities  continue  to  churn  out  pro- 
fessionals that  seem  to  hold  the  belief  that  if 
they  can’t  cure  or  fix  a person’s  disability. 


then  that  person’s  life  is  somehow  less 
meaningful. 

Strong  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in 
this  month’s  issue  of  New  Mobility  maga- 
zine, an  American  publication  that  focuses 
on  disability  issues.  One  of  the  issue’s  arti- 
cles contains  a summary  of  quality  of  life 
studies  recently  carried  out  among  people 
who  are  quadriplegic  and  use  ventilators  to 
assist  in  breathing,  as  I often  do  when  I sleep. 

Two  studies  are  of  interest.  A 1992  study 
by  John  Bach  compared  studies  of  80  venti- 
lator users  to  the  responses  of  273  MDA 
clinic  directors.  The  clinic  directors  signifi- 
cantly underestimated  the  users’  reported  life 
satisfaction. 

Another  1992  study  completed  by  Bach 
and  Campagnolo  surveyed  people  who  use 
ventilators  as  a result  of  polio,  and  found 
that  86  percent  of  them  reported  that  their 
lives  were  characterized  by  hope,  value,  free- 
dom and  happiness.  Forty-two  percent  were 
employed  and  39  percent  were  married. 

Clearly,  the  medical  profession  holds 
considerable  power.  Our  society  relies  heav- 
ily on  it  as  an  institution — most  times,  rightly 
so.  With  power  comes  responsibility,  and  I 
believe  that  our  medical  profession  and  our 
training  facilities  must  impose  upon  them- 
selves a cultural  shift  and  begin  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  every  human  being,  regard- 
less of  disability,  giving  society  permission 
to  follow  suit.  It  must  stop  imposing  its  quality 
of  life  standards  on  individuals.  Only  indi- 
viduals can  effectively  measure  their  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  only  when  they  are  supported, 
regardless  of  disability,  rather  than  discour- 
aged, can  they  reach  their  potential. 

At  50,  I’m  fortunate  to  be  realizing  my 
potential.  For  me,  reaching  the  half  century 
mark  will  truly  be  a celebration.  I wonder, 
though,  how  much  earlier  in  life  I might  have 
arrived  at  my  present  circumstances,  given 
the  encouragement.  And  I wonder  about  so 
many  of  my  friends  that  I grew  up  with  in 
hospital,  who  are  now  gone,  and  how  life 
could  have  turned  out  differently  for  them  if 
their  expectations  hadn’t  been  kept  so  low.  ♦ 
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Home  Modification 


Home  Adaptation  Program  Spared  Axe 


Government  of  Alberta  program  that 
offsets  the  high  cost  of  modifying 
homes  for  accessibility  has  been 
spared  from  provincial  cost-cutting. 

The  Home  Adaptation  Program,  or  HAP, 
was  originally  slated  to  be  terminated  at  the 
end  of  1 996.  But  Municipal  Affairs  Minister 
Tom  Thurber  has  made  a decision  to  extend 
the  program  until  the  end  of  1999. 

“The  money  is  in  our  budget,”  says 
Darlene  Reeves,  Thurber’ s Executive  As- 
sistant. “It’s  going  to  be  carrying  on.” 

HAP  supplies  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to 
offset  the  cost  of  renovations  to  make  homes 
accessible  for  people  who  use  wheelchairs. 
Household  income  is  used  to  determine  who 
is  eligible  for  the  program  and  the  maximum 
grant  level.  Generally  speaking,  $30,000  is 
the  cutoff  for  assistance. 

Each  year,  HAP  receives  some  600 
applications  for  assistance,  with  some  450 
receiving  approval.  The  Premier’s  Council, 
which  had  lobbied  for  the  program’s 
continuation,  applauds  the  announcement, 
as  it  is  a program  that  allows  people  with 
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disabilities  on  low  incomes  to  retain  inde- 
pendence. 

For  more  information  about  eligibility  for 
HAP,  contact  Municipal  Affairs  at  427-5060 
in  Edmonton  (for  toll-free  access  from  else- 
where in  the  province,  call  the  RITE  operator 
at  310-0000). 

Meanwhile,  the  fate  of  the  Capabi  1 ity  PI  us 
program,  operated  by  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Tourism,  remains  up  in  the  air. 

Department  officials  don’t  question  the 
success  of  the  program,  which  provides  loans 
to  entrepreneurs  with  disabilities.  But  they 
claim  they  don’t  have  the  $100,000  needed 
to  operate  the  program  each  year. 

A recent  attempt  to  persuade  Family  and 
Social  Services  to  take  on  funding  has  re- 
portedly failed. 

“The  program’s  a winner,”  says  Mike 
Keeping,  whose  business  supplies  technical 
aids  to  people  with  hearing  loss.  “Traditional 
lending  sources,  like  my  bank,  wouldn’ t even 
look  at  me.  Any  success  I have  now,  I can 
directly  attribute  to  the  assistance  I received 
from  Capability  Plus.”  ♦ 


Thumbs  Up... 

. . .to  the  Alberta  Teachers  Association 
for  its  progress  in  promoting  inclusion 
of  kids  with  disabilities  in  the  main- 
stream classroom.  Using  materials  de- 
veloped by  the  Special  Education 
Branch  of  Alberta  Education,  the  AT  A 
has  been  running  a series  of  well-at- 
tended workshops  on  inclusion  for 
school-ba.sed  personnel  in  the  province. 

Thumbs  Down... 

. . .to  Checker  Cabs  of  Calgary  for  de- 
manding a $4.25  surcharge  from  users 
of  wheelchair  accessible  service  and 
threatening  to  end  the  service  if  it  can't 
get  the  surcharge.  City  Council  recently 
voted  against  Checker's  proposal,  and 
it's  unclear  what  will  be  done  next. 
People  who  rely  on  accessible  taxi  serv- 
ice are  being  used  as  nothing  more  than 
pawns. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


February  27,  1996 

I read  with  considerable  interest  your 
article  “Entrepreneurship  and  Disability 
in  Alberta”  (Status  Report,  February, 
1996).  I wish,  however,  to  point  out  the 
following  inaccuracies  and  omissions. 

I developed  and  delivered  the  STRIDE 
program  of  six  one-day  seminars.  I also 
designed  and  prepared  the  kit  of  materi- 
als accompanying  the  series. 

The  cornerstones  approach  to  teach- 
ing entrepreneurship  (self  confidence, 
skills/knowledge,  supportive  environ- 
ment) is  a strategy  I arrived  at  during  eight 


years  of  research  and  teaching  in  the  small 
business  area.  It  is  therefore  inaccurate  to 
state  that  Dr.  Neufeldt,  who  does  not  teach 
small  business,  developed  STRIDE. 

In  conclusion,  I would  also  like  to  em- 
phasize that  Athabasca  University,  which 
specializes  in  distance  education,' is  de- 
veloping its  own  initiatives  in  improving 
access  to  educational  opportunities  for 
disabled  individuals,  including  enhanced 
training  in  the  small  business  area. 

Muriel  Leith  Stewart 
Associate  Professor 
Athabasca  University 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


hltp://www..aiiyoiie.iiileresled? 

Fran  Vargo,  Ph.D. 


I I hat  if  you  had  a party  and  nobody 

came?  We’re  not  sure,  but  we  think 
I I we  just  had  this  experience. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Council  has 
been  trying  to  establish  a computerized  dis- 
ability information  database  of  programs, 
services,  and  advocacy  or  support  groups 
for  some  time  now.  In  1995,  we  decided  to 
get  on  the  Internet  bandwagon  since  it 
seemed  to  offer  the  simplest  and  most  cost 
effective  solution.  Recognizing  that  many 


nn  1993,  the  Council  implemented 
one  of  its  own  recommendations, 
namely  that  standards  for  sign 
language  interpreting  in  educational  set- 
tings be  developed  for  Alberta  schools. 
After  considerable  public  consultation, 
research  and  writing,  a finished  document 
was  produced.  The  document  was  re- 
leased in  January,  1994,  and  sent  to  all 
schools,  parents,  advocacy  groups  and 
service  providers  along  with  a letter  of 
endorsement  from  Halvar  Jonson,  Min- 
ister of  Education. 

Last  year,  we  began  to  wonder  how 
the  document  was  being  received.  In 
October,  a consultant  was  hired  to  review 
implementation  progress.  Information 
was  collected  from  64  school  system  per- 
sonnel, 55  teachers,  69  communication 
assistants,  25  students  and  28  parents. 

Overall,  the  standards  document  was 
not  well  used  or  understood  except  in  the 
four  large  school  boards  (two  in  Edmon- 
ton and  two  in  Calgary).  The  shortage  of 
trained  interpreters  was  identified  as  the 
key  impediment  to  implementation  of  the 
standards  in  most  jurisdictions.  Since  the 
only  interpreter  training  program  in  Al- 
berta is  in  Edmonton,  many  people  work- 
ing with  deaf  students  in  other  parts  of 
the  province  felt  they  had  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  upgrade  their  skills. 


“...access  to  information 
about  services  is  still 
consistently  identified  as 
the  number  one  need...” 

people  do  not  have  access  to  a computer,  let 
alone  Internet,  we  planned  to  maintain  our 
toll  free  telephone  number  so  individuals 
could  get  the  same  information  by  calling 


The  standards  document  clearly  focuses 
on  the  use  of  American  Sign  Language 
(ASL)  as  the  language  of  communication 
with  deaf  students.  However,  many  par- 
ents felt  that  this  emphasis  ignored  the 
choices  they  had  made  to  use  Signed 
English.  ASL  is  alanguage  unto  itself,  with 
its  own  sentence  structures  and  grammati- 
cal rules.  Signed  English  tends  to  follow 
spoken  English  structure.  Many  hearing 
parents  find  it  easier  to  learn  and  believe 
that  it  can  assist  their  children  to  develop 
written  English  skills  more  easily. 

When  the  initial  work  was  done  to  de- 
velop standards  for  interpreting  in  schools, 
our  purpose  was  to  ensure  that  children 
who  are  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  were 
adequately  supported  with  communica- 
tion assistance  when  they  were  educated 
in  regular  classrooms.  Merely  having  the 
standards  is  not  enough,  however,  if  there 
are  not  enough  skilled  interpreters  to  al- 
low school  boards  to  match  the  standards. 

We  will  be  taking  two  steps  to  improve 
implementation:  revise  the  standards 
document  based  on  feedback  received, 
and  work  with  stakeholders  to  find  ways 
of  enhancing  the  availabihty  and  skill  level 
of  existing  communication  personnel. 

Copies  of  the  review  report  will  be 
available  this  June.  ♦ 

~F.V. 


our  information  officer  who  is  permanently 
connected  to  Internet. 

During  the  process  of  testing  software 
that  converts  regular  text  into  something  that 
Internet  uses,  we  invited  20  organizations  to 
provide  us  with  basic  information  such  as 
name,  address  and  phone  number,  plus  a brief 
text  description  of  what  the  organization 
does.  Guess  what?  Only  two  organizations 
responded!  Now,  after  several  phone  calls 
and  two  months,  we  have  responses  from  ten. 

We  realize  that  organizations  are  feeling 
overwhelmed  these  days.  In  the  face  of  bud- 
get cuts,  fundraising  shortfalls  and  other  un- 
certainties, providing  two  pages  of  mundane 
information  about  your  organization  is  prob- 
ably a low  priority  item.  However,  access  to 
information  about  services  is  still  consist- 
ently identified  as  the  number  one  need  by 
individuals,  families  and  service  providers. 

The  advantages  of  a comprehensive  dis- 
ability information  database  are  obvious  for 
individuals  and  families.  Maybe  they  are  not 
so  obvious  to  individual  organizations.  Being 
in  the  database  is  a marketing  tool — when 
people  are  looking  for  specific  services,  your 
name  pops  up;  if  they  are  contemplating  a 
move,  they  can  easily  determine  if  the  needed 
services  are  available;  and  if  an  individual  or 
group  is  trying  to  determine  the  need  for 
certain  services  in  some  locale,  a review  of 
the  database  will  show  what  is  or  is  not  al- 
ready available. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  Internet  user  to 
be  in  this  database — all  you  have  to  do  is 
provide  the  information  that  will  guide  peo- 
ple to  your  organization.  The  important  point 
is  that  the  database  will  only  be  useful  if  it  is 
as  complete  as  possible.  There  are  over  600 
organizations  in  Alberta  that  focus  on  dis- 
ability. If  only  half  participate,  people  seek- 
ing information  will  have  the  same  problems 
they  have  now  and  the  project  will  die. 

Our  plan  is  to  get  20  organizations  into 
the  database  so  people  can  get  a look  at  it  and 
begin  to  realize  the  potential  it  offers.  After 
that,  we  hope  we  will  have  your  full  support 
and  cooperation  in  building  the  database.  ♦ 


Interpreting  Standards:  Are  They  Being  Used? 
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Assistive  Technology 


Great  Gadget  Shopping  by  Mail 


I I any  people  with  physical  disabili- 

ties are  hooked  on  gadgets.  And 

I I for  good  reason — many  simple 

tasks  that  are  taken  for  granted  by  able-bod- 
ied folks  are  only  possible  for  someone  with 
limited  mobility  or  dexterity  if  they  have  an 
assistive  device  to  lean  on. 

Finding  such  devices  can  be  a chore,  par- 
ticularly if  you  live  in  rural  Alberta.  Here’s  a 


suggestion  if  you’re  having  trouble  finding 
gadgets;  try  mail  order. 

One  of  the  best  mail  order  catalogues 
we’re  aware  of  comes  from  Primetime,  a 
Calgary  company.  “Ideal  presents  for  peo- 
ple older  than  you!’’  reads  the  cover  of 
Primetime’s  Buying  Guide.  Don’t  be  fooled: 
this  gem  contains  a plethora  of  gadgets  for 
people  with  disabilities  of  all  ages. 

Like  to  doze  in  your  wheelchair?  Try  the 
HedBed  ($14.02),  an  inflatable  pillow  that 
wraps  around  your  neck.  Can’t  grasp  a pen? 
Wanchik’ s Writer  ($25 .00),  which  wraps  the 
hand  and  requires  no  thumb  pinch,  might  be 
the  answer.  Have  trouble  opening  pill  bot- 
tles? The  Pill  Cap  Opener  ($2.57)  provides 
an  inexpensive  solution. 

Other  offerings  include  a variety  of  mag- 
nifiers, wheelchair  accessories,  eating  and 
cooking  aids,  and  reaching  devices. 

A similar  mail  order  service  for  gadgets 
is  Friends,  based  out  of  Toronto.  Friends  has 
many  of  the  same  products,  but  many  differ- 
ent ones  as  well.  For  example.  Friends  Door 
Hinges  ($34.99  for  a set  of  two)  add  two 
inches  to  any  doorway.  Another  example  is 
the  Boston  Hoop  ($42.99),  a device  that 
makes  washing  your  back  and  other  parts  of 
your  body  easier  if  you  have  limited  range  of 
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motion.  Other  items  include  bathroom  grab 
bars,  door  knob  turners  and  switches. 

With  its  colour  and  black  and  white  pho- 
tographs, the  Friends  catalogue  is  easier  to 
use.  Primetime’s  catalogue  uses  drawings, 
but  the  company  tells  us  that  full  colour  cata- 
logue with  photographs  is  in  the  works. 

For  more  information,  or  to  order  a cata- 
logue, contact  Primetime  at  800/663-GIFT 
or  Friends  at  416/699-4446.  ♦ 


In  the  future,  your  favourite  theatre  may  be  accessible— even  if  you're  blind 


0Los  Angeles  woman  has  started  an  ambitious  enterprise 
to  adapt  movies  for  visually  impaired  and  blind  people. 
Helen  Harris,  who  has  been  blind  for  about  seven  years, 
has  developed  Theatre  Vision,  which  features  a separate  audio 
track  offering  simultaneous  narration — a sort  of  running  play  by 
play  describing  the  action — through  headphones. 

Many  theatres  in  Canada  offer  wheelchair  access  and  amplifi- 
cation headsets  for  hard  of  hearing  people,  and  most  movie  pro- 
ducers generally  pay  to  have  their  movies  captioned  for  deaf 
people.  But  this  is  the  first  attempt  anyone  has  made  to  improve 
access  in  the  movie  industry  for  visually  impaired  people. 

According  to  Harris,  the  process  isn’t  without  its  difficulties. 
Because  movies  contain  far  more  visual  information  than  audio, 
a nan-ative  track  must  be  very  selective.  Harris  says  that  action 


and  love  scenes  are  proving  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  master. 
Nevertheless,  TheatreVision  should  be  a big  improvement  over 
the  method  most  blind  moviegoers  currently  use:  having  a friend 
describe  to  them  (and,  unfortunately,  people  sitting  all  around 
them)  the  movie  as  it  unfolds. 

When  will  visually  impaired  Albertans  be  able  to  “see’’  a movie 
with  TheatreVision?  It  may  be  a while.  Hands  says  that  no  produc- 
ers are  yet  paying  to  have  their  movies  adapted.  Another  stum- 
bling block  could  be  theatre  companies,  which  will  no  doubt  balk 
at  the  price  of  buying  such  a system  unless  it  becomes  obvious 
there  is  considerable  demand  for  it. 

Note  that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  movies  on  video 
cassette  available  with  descriptive  narration.  Your  local  branch  of 
the  CNIB  makes  these  videos  available  to  its  members.  ♦ 
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Community  Development 


Rural  Alberta:  Issues  and  Action 

Diane  Earl,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


nn  the  past  couple  of  years,  the  Alberta 
government  has  regionalized  men- 
tal health,  healthcare,  and  children’ s 
services.  Now,  services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  The  desired  outcome  of  this 
regionalization  is  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient delivery  of  services  with  consumers 
having  their  needs  better  met  in  the  commu- 
nities where  they  live. 

Some  find  these  changes  overwhelming 
and  frightening.  Others  see  them  as  an  op- 
portunity and  look  for  ways  to  be  involved 
to  ensure  the  change  is  positive.  From  our 
perspective  at  the  Premier’s  Council,  we 
would  urge  people  to  adopt  the  latter  atti- 
tude. But  we  realize  that  not  everyone  has 
the  means  to  take  part  in  meaningful  change. 

People  living  in  large  urban  areas  such  as 
Edmonton  and  Calgary  have  the  obvious 
advantage  of  living  in  a community  with 
many  others  who  share  common  interests, 
and  are  able  to  capably  represent  themselves 
using  a “strength  in  numbers”  approach. 
Cities  are  also  home  to  many  organizations 
and  agencies  that  advocate  on  members’ 
behalf  or  assist  people  who  want  to  become 
their  own  advocates.  This  isn’t  always  the 
case  in  smaller  communities. 

We’ve  always  been  concerned  for  peo- 
ple who  don’t  have  organized  support;  who 
may  not  know  who  to  contact  to  make  their 
needs  known  or  know  how  to  influence 
change.  Recently,  we  decided  to  find  out  if 
the  Council  could  in  some  way  assist  people 
in  smaller  communities  to  mobilize  and  be- 
come their  own  advocates.  We  contracted 
Birgitta  Larsson  of  the  Human  Services 
Consulting  Group,  who  has  considerable 
experience  in  this  area,  to  help  us  determine 
if  there  is  a need  for  such  assistance  and,  if 
so,  to  help  people  in  rural  areas  to  develop  a 
community  action  plan. 

We  decided  on  a four  step  workplan:  we 
would  inform  stakeholders  in  rural  commu- 
nities about  our  initiative,  gauge  the  level  of 
interest  in  the  communities,  support  and  as- 
sist interested  communities  to  mobilize 


around  the  issues,  and  then  provide  ongoing 
support  and  resources  as  the  communities 
carried  out  their  action  plans. 

Based  on  the  level  of  interest  shown,  pre- 
liminary workshops  were  held  in  Red  Deer, 
Peace  River,  Fort  McMurray  and  Westlock 
during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

The  Council  organized  and  provided 
funding  for  the  workshops  and  acted  as  a 


“Unfortunately,  others 
believe  that  government 
is  in  the  process  of 
giving  back  some  of 
what  it  took  away — 
kindergarten  was  given 
as  an  example — and 
will  hang  tough  until 
everything  ‘returns  to 
normal.’” 


facilitator  and  resource.  It  was  agreed  that 
those  in  attendance  would  take  ownership 
of  the  process,  identify  the  issues  which  need 
attention,  determine  the  strengths  of  their 
group,  develop  the  strategies  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  issues  and  decide  on  a direc- 
tion to  take  to  ensure  the  issues  are  addressed. 
The  Council’ s role  was  clarified — in  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  continue  to  act  as  a resource 
for  communities  who  require  further  assist- 
ance, but  would  provide  no  funding. 

What  We  Learned 

As  we  sat  together  during  these  work- 
shops, sharing  information  and  discussing 
the  impact  of  regionalization,  we  began  to 
realize  that  we  have  developed  a “culture  of 
dependence.”  During  the  period  when  gov- 
ernment had  more  revenue  (and,  for  that 
matter,  during  the  period  when  revenue 
dwindled  but  spending  increased),  it  pro- 
vided more  and  more  for  disadvantaged  peo- 


ple, including  persons  with  disabilities.  Gaps 
in  government  service  were,  over  the  years, 
filled  by  agencies — usually  with  government 
funding.  The  result  is  that  we  have  come  to 
expect  that  someone  would  provide  for  our 
needs  or  “fix”  the  problem. 

We  still  know  how  to  identify  our  issues, 
but  because  of  our  long  term  dependency  on 
others  we  sometimes  lack  the  skills  required 
to  be  good  advisors,  to  develop  solutions  to 
our  problems,  and  to  influence  the  process 
for  change  necessary  to  ensure  that  our  is- 
sues are  addressed  by  the  decision  makers. 

Some  of  the  Identified  Issues 

Transportation  has  become  a major  con- 
cern for  people  in  each  of  the  regions  and,  I 
suspect,  throughout  the  province.  There  is 
an  increasing  need  for  accessible  transpor- 
tation. With  the  closure  of  medical  facilities, 
people  are  now  often  required  to  travel 
greater  distances  for  tests  and  medical  atten- 
tion. Early  discharge  from  acute  care  hospi- 
tals requires  that  people  must  travel  back  to 
the  facility  for  ongoing  care  and  follow  up. 
We  heard  reports  of  people  foregoing  medi- 
cal attention  because  of  the  lack  of  accessi- 
ble transportation,  which  ultimately  only 
compounds  their  health  problems. 

Affordable,  accessible  housing — particu- 
larly in  the  northwest  of  the  province — was 
reported  as  a major  concern  for  people  with 
disabilities.  Along  with  a general  housing 
shortage,  no  interest  is  being  shown  by  de- 
velopers and  property  managers  to  invest  in 
affordable,  accessible  housing  when  they 
have  no  problem  filling  existing  vacancies. 
Such  demand  for  housing  also  drives  the 
prices  up  to  a point  that  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes cannot  afford  much  beyond  their  rent. 
The  result  for  many  is  increasing  social  iso- 
lation, since  there  is  barely  enough  for  food 
and  clothing  and  nothing  for  transportation 
or  recreation  after  the  rent  has  been  paid. 

In  most  cases,  we  have  provided  persons 
with  disabilities  with  the  dignified  experi- 
ence of  integrated  schooling — but,  as  many 
pointed  out,  what’s  there  to  look  forward  to 
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after  school  is  completed?  There  are  few 
jobs  and  many  of  the  “non-poster”  people 
with  disabilities  are  faced  with  a life  of  isola- 
tion because  they  feel  they  don’t  fit  in  with 
the  community  at  large. 

A surprising  viewpoint  that  was  raised  in 
several  discussions  was  that  large,  urban- 
based  disability  organizations  often  prevent 
people  in  rural  communities  from  having 
their  needs  met.  In  one  community,  a needs 
study  strongly  suggested  that  people  wanted 
a facility  that  would  provide  work/social/ 
leisure  opportunities  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties. But,  because  such  facilities  are  seen  by 
some  to  be  “sheltered  workshops”  or  segre- 
gated centres,  community  members  feel  that 
influential  organizations  outside  their  com- 
munity will  be  successful  in  preventing  such 
a facility  from  being  built. 

Issues  around  mandates  of  programs  were 
cited  as  a problem.  Examples  were  given  of 
people  with  dual  diagnoses  (developmental 
disability  and  mental  illness)  being  rejected 
by  both  Mental  Health  and  Services  to  Per- 
sons with  Disabilities,  leaving  them  without 
the  supports  they  need  to  live  independently. 

Homecare  was  described  by  some  as  be- 
ing inflexible,  particularly  for  people  who 
have  an  exacerbation  of  their  disease  (multi- 
ple sclerosis,  for  example).  It’ s often  the  case 


that  a person  with  MS  does  not  require  on- 
going support  except  during  a llare-up  of  the 
disease,  which  can  occur  overnight  and  ne- 
cessitate immediate  assistance.  We  heard 
reports  that  some  Regional  Health  Authori- 
ties are  not  equipped  to  handle  situations 
like  the.se,  with  the  result  being  people's 
health  left  in  jeopardy. 

Despite  attending  our  workshops,  many 
people  appeared  to  be  burned  out.  They  are 
dealing  with  a disability  themselves,  are  ad- 
vocates for  others,  or  are  already  volunteer- 
ing on  many  disability-related  committees 
and  don’t  want  to  get  further  involved.  Oth- 
ers want  to  get  involved  with  the  working 
groups,  advisory  committees  and  other  bod- 
ies influencing  policy,  but  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  the  skills  necessary  to  be  objec- 
tive advisors.  They  refuse  to  sit  on  commit- 
tees as  token  members  or  be  there  only  to 
support  the  agenda  of  particular  agencies.  In 
other  words,  they  want  training  to  help  them 
to  become  credible  advocates. 

Wkat  Now? 

Clearly,  there  are  some  major  problems 
relating  to  regionalization  which  need  atten- 
tion. The  above  list  of  issues  is  incomplete 
and  does  not  begin  to  list  all  the  complaints 
we  heard. 


Barrier  Free  Transportation 


Airport  Accessibility 


dmonton’  s International  Airport  has 
recently  taken  some  great  strides  to- 
wards improving  accessibility. 

Additions  at  the  airport’s  terminal  build- 
ing include  some  major  improvements  for 
deaf  and  hearing  impaired  travellers;  ampli- 
fied pay  phones,  public  TTYs  and  a counter 
loop  system  at  the  information  booth. 

T elephone  booths  and  counters  have  been 
lowered  for  wheelchair  users.  Signs  have 
been  lowered  and  converted  to  large  print 
and  escalators  have  coloured  coding  for  visu- 
ally impaired  travellers. 

All  of  these  improvements  are  the  result 
of  recommendations  made  by  the  airport’s 


Barrier  Free  Committee,  comprised  of  con- 
sumers with  disabilities  and  representatives 
from  disability  organizations. 

With  the  support  of  Transport  Canada, 
the  airport  has  also  been  operating  a weekly 
cross-disability  training  program  for  its  per- 
sonnel for  the  past  year.  This  program  will 
now  run  once  a month. 

Recently,  Edmonton  Airports  was  rec- 
ognized for  the  improvements.  CNIB  pre- 
sented the  airport  with  a White  Cane  Week 
Certificate  of  Merit  Award  on  February  5, 
and  the  Canadian  Hard  of  Hearing  Associa- 
tion (CHHA)  presented  it  with  a Certificate 
of  Recognition  on  March  13.  ♦ 


We  were  pleased  to  note  that  some  com- 
munities have  begun  to  identify  ways  that 
they  can  start  to  address  the.se  issues.  Unfor- 
tunately, others  believe  that  government  is 
in  the  process  of  gi\ing  back  some  of  what  it 
took  away — kindergarten  was  given  as  an 
example — and  will  hang  tough  until  every- 
thing “returns  to  normal.” 

We  explained  to  people  making  these 
comments  that  we  do  not  see  this  happening 
in  the  future  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
addressing  the  problems  they  now  have  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Because  the  people  in  attendance  told  us 
that  the  Health  and  Social  Services  changes 
were  having  a great  impact  on  transporta- 
tion, the  Council  will  explore  the  possibility 
of  identifying,  with  government  depart- 
ments, just  what  that  impact  has  been  and 
some  possible  solutions  to  some  of  the  con- 
cerns which  were  reported  to  us. 

Some  communities  have  asked  for  time 
to  discuss  their  concerns  and  options  further 
and  indicated  that  they  will  contact  us  when 
they  are  ready  to  develop  their  action  plan 
for  community  mobilization.  We  will  be 
there  to  assist  them,  but  not  for  long — our 
sunset  clause  is  due  to  be  invoked  in  July. 
1998.  After  that,  assistance  will  likely  have 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  ♦ 


Cindy  Gordon  ( right),  CHHA  President  and 
Member  of  the  Premier’s  Council,  presents 
award  to  Cannen  Donnelly  of  Edmonton 
Airports 
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Barrier  Free  Design 


Are  U of  C architecture  stu- 
dents focusing  enough  on 
accessibility?  Not  yet,  but 
they  soon  will  be,  says  the 
urogram ’s  director. 


Story  and  Photos  by  Cliff  Bridges 


Iberta’s  only  school  of  architecture 
occupies  four  floors  at  the  Faculty 
Professional  Building  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary.  Each  year,  some  twenty  stu- 
dents are  admitted  into  the  program,  and  over 
the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  if  they  per- 
severe, they  acquire  a Master’s  degree  in 
architecture. 

The  fruits  of  their  labour  can  be  found  on 
every  floor,  in  virtually  every  comer — tiny, 
exquisitely  crafted  scale  models  of  highway 
intersections,  airport  terminals,  interpreta- 
tive centres,  office  buildings  and  more.  They 
are  constmcted  of  corkboard  and  wood  and 
fastened  with  glue. 

If  you  look  close,  you  can  find  tiny  wheel- 
chair ramps  incorporated  into  most  of  these 
miniature  works  of  art. 

Instmction  on  accessibility,  as  it  turns 
out,  is  one  of  54  requirements  a Canadian 
architecture  program  must  have  in  order  to 
be  recognized  and  accredited.  But  accessi- 
bility, with  an  increasing  emphasis  on  ac- 
commodating people  with  cognitive,  visual 
and  hearing  impairments  as  well  as  those 
with  mobility  impairments,  is  quickly  be- 


“I  think  it's  really 
important.  It's  not  fust 
an  altruistic  idea;  it's  an 
important  part  of 
building  regulations  and 
client  expectations.  So 
you've  got  to  deal  with  it 
as  a designer...” 


coming  an  in-depth  and  technical  subject. 
Building  code  requirements  across  Canada 
are  continually  being  strengthened — this 
year,  for  example,  several  new  accessibility 
regulations  are  being  introduced  into  Alber- 
ta’s code.  All  this  has  prompted  University 
of  Calgary  program  administrators  to  ask 
themselves,  “Are  we  doing  enough?” 

The  answer  was  no,  according  to  Pro- 
gram Director  Dale  Taylor.  So  last  year, 
T ay  lor  and  his  colleagues  decided  they  would 
attempt  to  place  more  emphasis  on  accessi- 


bility in  the  theory  portion  of  the  curricu- 
lum. “The  idea  was  that  you  try  to  get  acces- 
sibility as  an  issue  for  every  building  that’s 
done  here,”  says  Taylor.  “The  goal  was  to 
have  every  student,  all  the  way  through  their 
third  year  and  Master’ s degree  projects,  con- 
sider accessibility  as  an  issue. 

“What  we  thought  we  would  do  in  the 
first  year  was  introduce  the  concept  at  a ba- 
sic level  and  encourage  everybody  to  con- 
sider all  of  their  work  as  accessible  and  to 
know  where  to  go  for  information  on  spe- 
cific disabilities  and  their  accessibility  re- 
quirements.” 

Results,  however,  were  mixed.  “We 
thought  it  would  be  fairly  easy  to  convince 
people  to  think  about  the  range  of  abilities  of 
the  people  who  use  a building,”  says  Taylor. 
“But  their  minds  are  full  of  a million  other 
things  and  they  don’t  always  do  that.  Some 
students,  when  not  constantly  driven  in  that 
direction,  either  put  it  low  on  their  list  of 
priorities  or  forget  all  about  it.” 

But  Taylor  says  the  experiment  wasn’t  a 
failure,  because  it  pointed  out  a weakness: 
accessibility  gets  lost  if  dealt  with  purely  on 
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Exquisite  detail:  a student’s  model 
of  an  interpretative  centre.  Note  the 
wheelchair  ramp  around  the  bottom 
left  corner  of  the  complex. 


a theory  level.  Now,  he  says,  the  program 
will  introduce  accessibility  instruction  into 
the  hands-on  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  pro- 
gram (the  final  year  is  spent  entirely  on  de- 
veloping a thesis  project),  students  spend 
every  afternoon  in  design  studios.  Here,  they 
are  given  a series  of  increasingly  difficult 
design  problems,  and  they  learn  by  propos- 
ing and  designing  architectural  solutions.  At 
their  own  workstations,  with  a minimum  of 
lecture,  they  design,  draw  and  model  their 
solutions,  which  are  ultimately  Judged  by  a 
jury  of  industry  practitioners. 

It’s  in  these  design  studios  that  Taylor 
wants  to  introduce  the  subject.  “I  think  ac- 
cessibility, as  it  turns  out,  is  as  specific  a 
topic  as  structures  and  costs.  I guess  we’ve 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  really  have 
to  focus  on  it  at  a specific  point  in  the  pro- 
gram, just  as  we  focus  on  other  things  like 
building  construction.  What  we’re  now 
thinking  is  that  we  probably  have  to  build  it 
into  one  of  the  projects  in  one  of  the  second 
year  studios  and  address  it  very  specifically.” 

Taylor’s  preliminary  plan  to  accomplish 
this  includes  introducing  specific  instruc- 
tion, probably  by  bringing  in  experts  in  the 
area,  and  then  building  a requirement  into  a 
couple  of  the  design  studio  projects  to  achieve 
the  necessary  level  of  accessibility.  The 
projects  would  then  be  evaluated  by  a jury. 


The  U ofC’s  Dale  Taylor:  “Some  students, 
whennot  constantly  driven  in  that  direction, 
either  put  it  low  on  their  list  of  priorities  or 
forget  all  about  it.  ” 


and  it’ s possible,  as  an  incentive,  a prize  could 
be  awarded  for  the  best  design  . 

The  second  year,  Taylor  says,  appears  to 
be  the  most  likely  time  to  introduce  the  con- 
cept, as  it  is  probably  too  technical  a subject 
for  first  year  students,  who  are  still  wrestling 
with  more  nebulous  issues  such  as  aesthet- 
ics, composition  and  spatial  organization. 

While  the  details  haven’t  been  worked 
out,  Taylor  says  the  changes  could  take  place 
as  early  as  next  term. 

“I  think  it’s  really  important,”  he  says. 
“It’s  not  just  an  altruistic  idea;  it’s  an  impor- 


tant part  of  building  regulations  and  client 
expectations.  So  you’ve  got  to  deal  with  it  as 
a designer;  you’ve  got  no  choice. 

“Our  goal  is  that  people  are  aware  of  ac- 
cessibility issues,  understand  the  technical 
requirements  of  accessibility,  and  then  are 
somehow  able  to  incorporate  it  along  with  a 
zillion  other  things  into  making  a balanced 
building.” 

The  U of  C’s  Architecture  Program  is 
one  of  just  three  in  western  Canada.  Other 
schools  are  at  the  University  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  University  of  Manitoba.  ♦ 
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Projecl  On-Ramp 


A Partnership  Approach  to  Funding 


Bn  this  decade  of  dwindling  govern- 
ment coffers,  it’ s little  wonder  many 
non-profit  agencies  serving  people 
with  disabilities  are  feeling  like  members  of 
an  endangered  species. 

But,  as  demonstrated  by  Edmonton-based 
Employ  Abilities,  a little  ingenuity  and  a will- 
ingness to  seek  out  partnerships  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  provide  the  keys  to  survival 
and  a way  to  improve  the  impact  of  pro- 
grams and  services. 

Employ  Abilities,  which  operates  a train- 
ing program  and  employment  agency  serv- 
ices for  people  with  physical  disabilities,  has 
long  recognized  the  value  of  the  computer 
as  an  employment  tool.  The  agency  has  had 
a computer  lab  for  a couple  of  years,  but  it’ s 
been  used  almost  exclusively  for  teaching 
specialized  skills. 

Last  year,  it  dawned  on  the  agency’s  staff 
that  there  was  an  overwhelming  interest  in 
the  community  for  a computer  course  that 
would  accommodate  people  with  varying 
levels  of  physical  ability  and  would  concen- 
trate on  basics,  such  as  word  processing  and 
spread  sheets,  and  accessing  the  Internet. 

The  computer  lab  was  free  on  weekends. 
But,  given  a limited  budget,  where  would 
the  agency  get  the  specialized  instruction, 
the  Internet  access,  and  the  volunteers  to 
make  the  program  a success? 

Employ  Abilities  looked  to  the  private 
sector  and  found  willing  partners  almost 
immediately.  AGT  Ltd.,  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  other  Employ  Abilities  programs  in 
the  past,  stepped  forward  to  assume  a corpo- 
rate sponsorship  role,  and  fifteen  of  the  com- 
pany’s employees  volunteered  their  time. 
Ed  Tel,  meanwhile,  was  quick  to  donate 
Internet  access  via  their  Planet  service.  And 
an  aggressive  advertising  campaign  (donated 
public  service  announcements,  of  course) 
turned  up  not  only  scores  of  interested  con- 
sumers, but  a host  of  qualified  volunteers 
who  were  prepared  to  give  up  their  week- 
ends to  assist  the  NAIT  computer  instructor 
and  the  Internet  expert  who  would  be  hired 
to  deliver  the  program. 


And  so.  Project  On  Ramp  became  offi- 
cial, and  on  December  2, 36  individuals  with 
disabilities  ranging  from  quadriplegia  to 
visual  impairment  and  cerebral  palsy  began 
eight  weeks  of  training  (three  and  a half  hours 
a week).  The  results?  Excellent,  according 
to  Employ  Abilities,  which  reports  that  five 
program  graduates  are  now  actively  seeking 
employment,  two  are  planning  to  enrol  in 
the  NAIT  Computer  System  Technology 
program  with  an  eye  to  becoming  program- 
mer/analysts, and  two  more  are  considering 
self-employment  with  the  intention  of  using 
computers  to  support  their  businesses. 

“The  course  and  the  Internet  in  particular 
have  given  me  more  confidence  in  trying  to 
get  back  into  business,”  wrote  one  partici- 
pant in  a program  evaluation.  Another  wrote, 
“This  course  made  me  realize  just  how  im- 
portant computers  are.  Life  without  them 
would  be  so  boring!” 


Bt  started  off  with  four  wheelchair 
users  throwing  a volleyball 
around  a gym  in  Winnipeg  in  the 
late  seventies.. 

Now,  after  just  two  short  decades,  the 
game  will  be  introduced  to  the  world  as  a 
demonstration  sport  during  the  1996 
Paralympic  Games  in  Atlanta. 

Four  teams  will  take  part  in  this  his- 
toric event:  Canada,  the  United  States, 
New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain. 

The  game  has  had  a variety  of  names. 
It  began  as  murderball  in  Winnipeg,  but 
was  changed  in  1 985  to  quad  rugby.  Now, 
presumably  to  present  the  game  in  the 
best  possible  light  during  the 
Paralympics,  the  game  is  being  referred 
to  as  wheelchair  rugby. 

The  game  is  played  by  quadriplegics, 
both  male  and  female,  and  represents  the 


Iris  Saunders,  Employ  Abilities  Execu- 
tive Director,  is  understandably  proud  that 
the  program  succeeded  without  any  govern- 
ment funding.  “The  innovation  of  bringing 
corporate  sponsors  together  with  people  with 
physical  disabilities,  volunteers  and  our 
agency  has  been  a rewarding  utilization  of 
partnerships  and  sponsorships,”  she  says. 
“This  project  not  only  reached  out  to  people 
with  physical  disabilities,  but  touched  the 
hearts  of  volunteers  and  enriched  and  en- 
hanced the  lives  of  both.” 

Saunders  adds  that  the  program’s  suc- 
cess has  been  communicated  widely  by  word 
of  mouth  and  media  exposure,  with  the  re- 
sult being  strong  pressure  from  the  commu- 
nity for  the  agency  to  rerun  the  course,  or 
offer  an  advanced  version. 

For  more  information  on  Project  On 
Ramp,  contact  Employ  Abilities  at  403/423- 
4106.  ♦ 


first  competitive  activity  for  quadriple- 
gics beyond  track  and  field  events. 

Wheelchair  rugby  is  a contact  sport 
played  with  a volleyball  between  two 
teams  on  a regulation  basketball-sized 
court.  Each  team  can  field  four  players  at 
a time.  The  aim  is  to  score  on  the  opposi- 
tion’s goal. 

The  sport’s  growth  in  popularity  has 
been  nothing  short  of  remarkable.  There 
are  some  1 5 competitive  teams  in  Canada 
and  at  least  75  in  the  United  States,  and 
last  year,  in  Switzerland,  the  inaugural 
world  championships  were  played,  with 
USA  beating  Canada  in  the  final. 

If  you’re  interested  in  playing,  there 
are  a number  of  different  levels  you  can 
participate  in.  For  more  information,  call 
David  Legg,  Alberta  Coordinator,  at  403/ 
492-3182  or  403/439-7240.  ♦ 
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Book  Review 


A Comprehensive  Primer  On  Technology 


Q 


he  personal  computer  has  changed 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society,  and, 
as  a tool  of  empowerment  for  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  its  impact  has  been  noth- 
ing short  of  tremendous.  Whether  blind,  deaf 
or  quadriplegic,  disabled  people  around  the 
world  are  using  the  PC  to  interface  with  and 
work  in  the  world  around  us. 

But  for  many  people  with  disabilities,  the 
straight-out-of-the-box  PC  is  unusable.  It 
must  be  modified — with  either  hardware, 
software  or  both — to  meet  the  individual  re- 
quirements of  the  user.  And  that’s  where 
Adapting  PCs  for  Disabilities  should  prove 
to  be  a valuable  resource. 

Make  no  mistake — this  isn’t  a book  of 
digital  gobblygook  for  those  who  think  and 
speak  in  machine  language.  It’s  written  in 
plain  English  and  uses  simple  terminology 
that  should  be  understandable  by  all  but  the 
most  computer  illiterate. 

Adapting  PCs  for  Disabilities  features  a 
wide  range  of  adaptive  products  for  vision, 
hearing,  motor,  speech,  and  learning 
disabilities.  Each  technology  type  is 
described  in  detail,  and  specific  product  and 
vendor  information  is  given.  To  make  things 
easier,  the  book  comes  with  a CD-ROM, 
which  contains  assistive  shareware  for  all 
disabilities,  as  well  as  demoware  for  com- 
mercially-available  adaptive  software.  With 
the  CD-ROM,  you  can  test-drive  speech 
output,  screen  magnification,  Braille  em- 
bossing, tactile  graphing,  keyboard 
enhancement,  on-screen  keyboards,  alter- 
native input,  and  much  more. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters: 
computer  basics,  adaptive  input  devices  in- 
cluding voice  dictation  systems,  adapted 
output  devices,  adaptive  devices  to  help  with 
telephoning  and  verbal  communication,  er- 
gonomic devices  designed  to  make  a 
workstation  accessible,  and,  finally,  an  over- 
view of  the  CD-ROM. 

Though  the  title  suggests  this  book  deals 
exclusively  with  adapting  PCs,  it  devotes 
considerable  space — perhaps  misleadingly 
so — to  non-PC  technology,  such  as  the  TDD 


Adapting  PCs 
'°mDISABILITIES 


(Telecommunications  Device  for  the  Deaf) 
and  reading  machines  for  blind  people. 

The  title  may  also  suggest  that  you  will 
find  detailed  answers  concerning  installa- 
tion of  adaptive  hardware  and  software.  This 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  book;  it  is  essentially 
a comprehensive  overview  of  what  prod- 
ucts are  available  and  what  they  do. 


So  if  you’re  a counsellor  working  in  a 
technical  resource  centre  for  people  with  a 
wide  variety  of  disabilities,  you'll  no  doubt 
find  this  book  an  indispensable  reference.  If 
you’re  a person  with  adisability,  you' 11  prob- 
ably find  that  only  sections  of  the  book — 
those  specific  to  your  disability — are 
relevant.  In  the  latter  situation,  the  book's 
$55  price  tag  might  seem  a little  extreme. 

A further  consideration  is  the  book's  fail- 
ure to  rate  similar  products  or  list  suggested  j 
prices.  Readers  are  given  only  the  facts  and  I 
features,  and  they  are  left  to  decide  for  them- 
selves which  product  sounds  like  it  will  do 
the  best  job.  Fortunately,  manufacturers/ven- 
dors are  listed  alongside  the  descriptions, 
and  most  have  toll-free  phone  numbers.  I 
making  further  research  an  inexpensive 
proposition. 

The  bottom  line?  It  won’ t answer  all  your 
questions.  But  if  you  simply  want  to  know 
what  products  are  out  there — there’s  a lot — 
\htn  Adapting  PCs  for  Disabilities  is  an  ex- 
cellent resource.  ♦ 

-Reprinted  with  permission  from  Caliper 


Computer  Assisted  Vision 


□ 


he  six  million  dollar  man’s 
bionic  eye  is  one  step  closer  to 
reality. 

Miniaturized  electronics,  in  the  form 
of  the  cochlear  implant,  can  allow  deaf 
people  to  interpret  sounds.  Now,  a team 
of  researchers  at  Harvard  University  has 
developed  a miniature  computerized  sys- 
tem that  could  one  day  restore  partial 
sight  for  some  blind  persons. 

The  system  consists  of  a tiny  compu- 
ter chip — about  the  size  of  the  date  on  a 
penny — that  is  surgically  implanted  into 
the  retina  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  chip. 


powered  by  a layer  of  solar  cells,  receives 
information  carried  by  an  invisible  laser 
beam,  which  comes  from  two  tiny  TV  cam- 
eras mounted  on  a pair  of  special  eyeglasses. 
The  chip  then  converts  the  information  re- 
ceived from  the  laser  beam  to  electrical  im- 
pulses which  are  sent  to  the  brain  via  nerves 
in  the  retina. 

Researchers  say  they  are  years  away  from 
human  trials,  but  plan  to  test  the  first  chip  in 
a rabbit’s  eye  sometime  this  year. 

Note  that  the  system  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce only  limited  vision  in  a very  narrow 
visual  field.  ♦ 
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Seminars,  symposia,  conferences,  meetings 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


The  University  of  British  Columbia  presents 
Conference  on  Deafblindness.  May  8 to  1 1, 
1 996,  at  the  UBC  Conference  Centre.  Theme: 
Living  and  Learning:  A Lifelong  Adven- 
ture. Contact:  Jane  Sikorski,  Conference 
Coordinator,  at  (604)  822-1050. 

The  Edmonton  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Hard 
of  Hearing  Association  presents  an  Open 
House.  May  13, 6:30  PM  to  9:00  PM  at  the 
Glenrose  Rehabilitation  Hospital  in  Confer- 
ence Room  A.  Theme:  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide information  on  a variety  of  topics  for 
people  who  are  hard  of  hearing  and  their 
friends  andfamilies.  Contact:  Brendaat475- 
91 12  or  492-7070. 


The  Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians 
with  A Disability  presents  A National  Fo- 
rum on  Physical  Activity  and  Disability.  May 
30  to  June  1, 1996,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Theme:  discussion  of  physical  activity  as  it 
relates  to  people  with  disabilities.  Contact: 
Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians  with  a 
Disability  at  (800)  771-0663  (E-mail: 
disability. alliance@rtm.activeliving.ca). 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vital- 
ize ’96  Provincial  Volunteer  Conference. 
June  6 to  8,  1996,  in  Edmonton.  Theme: 
volunteers  equal  value.  Contact:  John  Ko- 
peck, Special  Projects  Consultant,  at  422- 
9305  (toll  free  through  RITE  operator). 


Is  yoyr  association  or  agency  spon-  i 
soring  a provincial  or  national  con- 
ference or  workshop?  If  so,  please 
forward  the  pertinent  information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Persons  with  Disabilities 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alherta  T6G0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alberta) 
Fax:422-9691 


B.C.  Transit  Victoria  and  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity present  the  4th  Conference  on  Mo- 
bility Aids  and  Public  Transit.  June  16  to  19, 
1996,  in  Victoria,  B.C.  Theme:  Integrated 
public  transit  service.  Contact:  Dr.  Katharine 
Hunter-Zaworski  at  (54 1)737 -427 3 (E-mail: 
hunterk@ccmail.orst.edu).  ♦ 


Fishing  From  Your  Wheels 


I I Iberta’s  provincial  parks  have  made  some  great  strides 
towards  accessibility  in  the  past  few  years . A good  exam- 
I I pie  is  the  emphasis  that’ s been  placed  on  providing  wheel- 

chair accessible  fishing  sites  in  some  facilities. 

At  Carson-Pegasus  Provincial  Park  near  Whitecourt,  you’ll 
find  excellent  accessible  fishing  along  the  hard-packed  gravel 
seawall.  Park  officials  say  that  the  path  down  to  the  seawall  may 
be  tough  for  some,  so  consider  bringing  a friend.  Another  prime 
spot  for  fishing  at  this  park  is  off  the  roof  of  the  boathouse.  It  has 
wheelchair  stops  and  a paved  path  to  the  nearby  parking  lot, 
making  it  easy  to  access. 

Another  popular  fishing  spot  for  wheelchair  users  is  Hasse 
Lake  Provincial  Park,  located  about  an  hour  west  of  Edmonton. 
Hasse  Lake  was  developed  originally  as  a game  fishery,  and  it’s 
stocked  regularly  with  Rainbow  trout.  The  park  offers  a variety  of 


barrier  free  facilities,  and  there’s  easy  access  to  the  pier,  which  is 
your  best  bet  for  fishing. 

Just  north  of  Hinton,  you’ll  find  William  A.  Switzer  Provin- 
cial Park.  With  its  accessible  piers  and  hard-packed  gravel  paths 
to  lakefronts  and  streams,  this  is  another  choice  location  for  bar- 
rier free  fishing.  Catch  of  the  day  in  this  park  is  usually  pike, 
whitefish  or  brown  trout. 

Southwest  of  Calgary,  Kananaskis  Country  boasts  some  ex- 
cellent barrier  free  trout  fishing  spots,  including  Mt.  Lorette  Pond 
and  Forget  Me  Not  Pond. 

There  are  other  accessible  fishing  locations  throughout  Al- 
berta. If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  accessible  fishing  loca- 
tions, or  if  you’d  like  information  on  other  barrier  free  facilities  in 
Alberta’s  Provincial  Parks,  contact  Alberta  Tourism  Vacation 
Counsellors  toll-free  at  (800)  661-8888.  ♦ ^ 


